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PAUL HERVIEU. 

Paul Hervieu (born in 1857 ^t Neuilly-on-the- 
Seine) is one of the greatest of contemporary 
French dramatists. His plays — " The Labyrinth," 
" The Passing of the Torch " and " In Chains " are 
among the best — are thesis plays of the most pro- 
nounced type, aimed for the most part against 
legal and social abuses. Hervieu is noted for his 
reticent , and sober treatment of tragedy, but his 
little one-act play, " Modesty " proves that he has a 
delicate sense of humor and the ability to satirize 
in a light and graceful way some of the weaker ele- 
ments of human nature. 



This little play contains no difliculties a.s to stag- 
ing, costuming, or stage " business." 



CAST OF CHARACTERS. 

Henriette 

Jacques 

Albert 

Scene: — Parlor of Henriette's home, Paris. 



MODESTY 



Scene : — A parlor. Entrance c. ; sofa, chairs, writ- 
ing-desk. Jacques and Henriette enter c, 
as from dinner. Henriette in sort of hall 
costume, Jacques in evening dress. They 
come down stage, c. 

Henriette. Is it so terribly embarrassing, what 
you have to tell me ? 

Jacques. You can easily guess what it is. 

Henriette. Not at all ! You're so long about it 
you make me weary — come to the point. 

Jacques. Very well. I'll risk all at a stroke — 
My dear Henriette, we are cousins. I am unmar- 
ried, you — a widow. Will you — will you be my 
wife? 

Henriette. Oh, my dear Jacques, what are you 
thinking of? We were such good friends! And 
now you're going to be angry with me. 

Jacques. Why ? 

Henriette. Because I'm not going to answer 
your demand as you'd like. 

Jacques. You don't — you don't think I'd make 
a good husband for you? 

Henriette. Frankly, no. 

Jacques. I don't please you? 

Henriette. As a cousin you are charming ; as a 
husband you would be quite impossible. 

Jacques. What have you against me? 
3 
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Henriette. Nothing that you're to blame for. 
It is solely the fault of my character; that forces 
me to refuse you. 

Jacques. And yet I cannot see why you ? 

Henriette. (with an air of great importance) 
A great change is taking place in the hearts of us 
women. We have resolved henceforward not to be 
treated as dolls, but as creatures of reason. As for 
me, I am most unfortunate, for nobody ever did 
anything but flatter me. I have always been too 
self-satisfied, too— — 

Jacques. You have always been the most charm- 
ing of women, the most 

Henriette. Stop! It's exactly such exaggera- 
tions that have begun to make me so unsure of my- 
self. I want you to understand once for all, Jacques, 
that I have a conscience, and furthermore that 
it is beginning to develop. I have taken some im- 
portant resolutions. 

Jacques. What do you mean ? 

Henriette. I have resolved to better myself, to 
raise my moral and intellectual standards, and to do 
that I need to be guided, criticised 

Jacques. But you already possess every im- 
aginable good quality: you are charitable, elegant, 
refined 

Henriette. {slightly annoyed) Please! {turns 
away and sits down on settee. Jacques addresses 
her from behind chair, r. front) 

Jacques. You are spirituelle, discreet, witty 

Henriette. The same old words! Everybody 
tells me that. I want to be preached to, contra- 
dicted, scolded 

Jacques. You could never stand that. 

Henriette. Yes, I could. I should be only too 
happy to profit by the criticism. It would inspire 
me. 
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Jacques. I'd like to see the man who has the 
audacity to criticise you to your face 

Henriette. That is enough! I trust you are 
aware that you are not the person fit to exercise this 
commanding influence over me? 

Jacques. How could I? Everything about you 
pleases me. It can never be otherwise. 

Henriette. How interesting ! — That's the very 
reason I rejected your proposal at once. I shan't 
marry until I am certain that I shall not be con- 
tinually pestered with compliments and flattery and 
submission. The man who marries me shall make 
it his business to remind me of my shortcomings, to 
correct all my mistakes. He must give me the as- 
surance that I am bettering myself all the time. 

Jacques. And this — husband — you've found him 
already, have you? 

Henriette. What? — Oh, who knows? 

Jacques. Perhaps it's — Albert? 

Henriette. Perhaps it is — what of it? 

Jacques. Really ! 

Henriette. You want me to speak to you quite 
openly ? 

Jacques. Of course. 

Henriette. Then — you wouldn't be pique if I 
said something nice about Albert? 

(Jacques brings down c, chair which is by desk, 
facing Henriette.) 

Jacques. Why, he's my friend ! 

Henriette. Oh ! So you too have a good opin- 
ion of him? 

Jacques. Certainly. 

Henriette. Well, what would you say of him? 

Jacques, (trying to be fair) I'd trust him 
with money — I've never heard that he was a thief. 

Henriette. But in other ways? 
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Jacques, (still conscientious) I believe him to 
be a man somewhat — somewhat 

Henriette. Wilful? Headstrong? 

Jacques. Um — uncultured, let us say. 

Henriette. As you like — but for my part, I 
find that that air of his inspires absolute confidence. 
He knows how to be severe at times 

Jacques. You're mistaken about that; that's 
only simple brute force. Go to the Jardin des 
Plantes : the ostrich, the boa constrictor, the rhinoc- 
eros, all produce the same effect on you as your 
Albert 

Henriette. My Albert? My Albert? Oh, 
I don't appropriate him as quickly as all that. His 
qualifications as censor are not yet entirely demon- 
strated. 

(Jacques rises and approaches Henriette, who 
maintains an air of cold dignity.) 

Jacques. For Heaven's sake, Henriette, stop this 
nonsense ! 

Henriette. What nonsense? 

Jacques. Tell me you are only playing with 
me. That you only wanted to put my love to the 
test ! To make me jealous ! To torture me ! You 
have succeeded. Stop it, for Heaven's sake 

(Warn, phone.) 

Henriette. My dear friend, you make me sorry 
for you. I really wish I could help you, but I can- 
not. I have given you a perfect description of the 
husband I should choose, and I am heart-broken 
that you bear so small a resemblance to him. 

Jacques. Only promise me that you will think 
over your decision. 

Henriette. It is better to stop right now. 

Jacques. Don't send me away like this. Don't 
leave me 
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Henriette. If I didn't, I might give you false 
hopes. I have only to tell you that I shall never 
consent to be the wife of a man who cannot be the 
severest of censors. 

Jacques, {kneeling) I beg you! 

Henriette. No, no, no, Jacques! Spare me 
that, (a telephone rings in the next room) There's 
the 'phone 

Jacques. Don't go! 

(Henriette rises hastily and goes to door. Jacques 
tries for a moment to stop her.) 

Henriette. I must. Go away, I tell you. I'll 
be angry if I find you here when I return. 

Jacques. Henriette ! 

Henriette. {coming down l. to table) Not 
now! Please, Jacques, {exit) 

Jacques. No, I can't leave it that way. I shall 
be the husband who will make her happy. But how ? 
That is the question. — {pause) Ah, Albert! 

{Enter Albert. He shakes hands with Jacques.) 

Albert. How are you, rival? 

Jacques, {gravely) My friend, we are no 
longer rivals. 

Albert. How's that ? 

Jacques. I have just had a talk with Henriette; 
she won't marry either one of us, that's clear. 

Albert. Did she mention me? 

Jacques. Casually. 

{Both sit down: Albert on sofa, Jacques on chair 
near it.) 

Albert. What did she say? 
Jacques. Oh, I wouldn't repeat it; it wouldn't 
be friendly. 
Albert. I must know. 
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Jacques. Very well then — she said that you had 
not succeeded — nor I — to find the way to her heart. 
Between you and me, we've got a high-minded wo- 
man to deal with, a philosopher who detests flattery. 
It seems that you have been in the habit of paying 
her compliments 

Albert. I ? I never pay compliments. 

Jacques. Whatever you did, she didn't like it. 
Moreover — since you want the whole truth — you 
seem to her a bit — ridiculous. 

Albert. I beg your pardon? 

Jacques. The very word she used: ridiculous. 
She wants a husband who will act as a sort of con- 
science pilot. Evidently, you haven't appealed to 
her in that capacity. 

Albert. And yet, sometimes, I used to be rather 
sharp with her 

Jacques. You did it too daintily, perhaps; you 
must have lacked severity. I'll wager you smiled, 
instead of scowled — ^that would have been fatal! 

Albert. I don't understand? 

Jacques. Don't you see ? Henriette is a singular 
woman; to get her, you have to tell her that you 
don't like her — her pride demands it—. Tell her 
all her bad qualities, right out. 

Albert, {feeling himself equal to the task) 
Don't worry about that! (rises and walks about) 
I know that women love to be told things straight 
out. 

Jacques. I'm not the man for that ; neither are 
you, I suppose? 

Albert. No? — Jacques, I'm awfully obliged to 
you ; you've done me a good turn 

Jacques. Not another word, Albert 

Albert. You want to do me one more favor? 
Jacques, (devotedly) Anything you like ! 
Albert. Promise me you'll never let Henriette 
know that you told me this ? 
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Jacques. I promise; but why? 

Albert. You know she has to understand that 
it's according to my true character, the way I'm go- 
ing to talk to her. 

Jacques. Oh, you're going at it strenuously. 

Albert. I am. 

Jacques. Good; your decision honors you. 

Albert. Let's not have Henriette find us to- 
gether; that might show me up. Would you mind 
disappearing as soon as possible ? 

Jacques. With pleasure. I've got an errand to 
do. I'll look in again and get the news. 

(Jacques rises.) 

Albert. Thanks, Jacques. 

Jacques. Au revoir, Albert, (exits after shak- 
ms hands cordially with Albert) 

Henriette. {re-entering as Albert assumes a 
rather severe attitude) How are you? {pause) 
Have you seen Jacques? 

Albert, {with a determined air) No, Henri- 
ette, no. Thank God ! 

Henriette. Why — ? 

Albert. Because it pains me to see men in your 
presence whom you care nothing for. 

Henriette. {delighted) You don't like that? 
{sitting down on the sofa) 

Albert. No, I don't. And I'd like to tell 
you 

Henriette. About my relations with Jacques? 

Albert. Oh, he's not the only one. 

Henriette. Heaps of others, I suppose? 

Albert, {sits on chair near sofa) You suppose 
correctly, Madame: heaps. 

Henriette. Really ? 

Albert. You are a coquette. 

Henriette. You think so? 

Albert. I am positive. 
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Henriette. I suppose I displease you in other 
ways, too? 

Albert. In a great many other ways. 

Henriette. {really delighted) How confidently 
you say that ! 

Albert. So much the worse if you don't like it ! 

Henriette. Quite the contrary, ray dear Albert ; 
you can't possibly imagine how much you please me 
when you talk like that. — It's perfectly adorable. 

Albert. It makes very little difference to me 
whether I please you or not. I speak only according 
to my temperament. Perhaps it is a bit authori- 
tative, but I can't help that. 

Henriette. Albert, you are superb. 

Albert. Oh, no : I'm just myself. 

Henriette. Oh, Albert, if you should only be 
the 

Albert. I haven't the slightest idea what you 
were about to say, but I'll guarantee that there's not 
a more inflexible temper thi.n mine in Paris. 

Henriette. I can easily believe it. (pause) 
Now tell me in what way you think I'm coquettish. 
(sitting on edge of sofa in an interested attitude. 
Albert takes out cigarette, lights and smokes it) 

Albert. That's easy ; for instance, when you go 
to the theater, to a reception, to the races. As soon 
as you arrive, all the men who know you flock about 
in dozens; and those who don't know you come to 
be presented. You're the talking-stock of society. 
Now I should be greatly obliged if you would tell 
me to what you attribute this notoriety? 

Henriette. (modestly) Well, I should attribute 
it to the fact that I am — agreeable, and pleasant 

Albert. There are many women no less agree- 
able 

Henriette. (summing up all her modesty to 
reply) You force me to recognize the fact 
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Albert. And I know many women fully as 
pleasant as you who don't flaunt their favors in the 
face of everybody; they preserve some semblance 
of dignity, a certain air of aloof distinction that it 
would do you no harm to acquire 

Henriette. (with a gratitude that is conscious 
of its bounds) Thanks, tnanks so much, {drawing 
back to a corner of the sofa) I am very obliged to 
you 

Albert. Not at all. {aside) Good! 

Henriette. In the future, I shall try to behave 
more decorously. 

Albert. Another thing 

Henriette. {the first signs of impatience begin 
to appear) What? Another thing to criticize ? 

Albert. A thousand! {settling himself more 
comfortably in his chair) 

Henriette. Well, hurry up. 

Albert. You really must rid yourself of your 
excessive and ridiculous school-girl sentimentality. 

Henriette. I wonder just on what you base 
your statement. Would you oblige me so far as to 
explain that? 

Albert. With pleasure. I remember one day in 
the country you were in tears because a poor little 
mouse had fallen into the claws of a wretched cat ; 
two minutes later, you were sobbing because the 
poor cat choked in swallowing the wretched little 
mouse. 

Henriette. That was only my kindness to dumb 
animals. I never thought it was wrong to be kind 
to dumb animals, {she is about to rise when Albert 
stops her with a gesture) 

Albert. That would be of little importance, if 
it weren't that you were of so contradictory a nature 
that you engage in the emptiest, most frivolous con- 
versations, the most 
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Henriette. (slightly disdainful) Ah, you are 
going too far ! You make me doubt your power of 
insight. I am interested only in noble and high 
things 

Albert. And yet as soon as the conversation 
takes on a serious turn, it's appalling to see you; 
you yawn continually and look bored to extinction. 

Henriette. There you are right — partly. 

Albert. You see ! ? 

Henriette. (sharp and even antagonistic) Yes, 
I have that unfortunate ability to understand things 
before people have finished explaining them; I un- 
derstand everything too soon. While the others are 
waiting for the explanation, I can't wait, and I just 
fly on miles ahead 

Albert. Hm — that sounds probable ; I shan't say 
anything more about that just now. But while I'm 
on the subject, I have more than once noticed that 
you are guilty of the worst vice woman ever pos- 
sessed 

Henriette. And what, if you please? 

Albert. Vanity. 

Henriette. I, vain? Oh, you're going too far! 

Albert, {unruffled) Not a word! Every time 
I tell you of a fault, you twist it round to your own 
advantage. Whereas, you are really worse than I 
have painted you, you are 

Henriette. {rising and gathering her skirts 
about her with virtuous indignation) You are 
rude, monsieur! I suppose you would find fault 
with me if I considered myself more polite than the 
person whom I have the honor to address? 

Albert. I hope, Mademoiselle, that you do not 
intend that remark as personal ? 

Henriette. I certainly do. {she crosses to the 
other side of the stage, and sits down. Albert rises 
and goes up to her) 
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Albert. Henriette! No! (laughing) I see 
your little trick! 

Henriette. What do you mean? 

Albert. You can't deceive me by pretending 
to be angry. You wanted to see whether I could 
withstand your temper. Let us now proceed to tne 
next chapter: your manner of dressing. 

Henriette. {now really outraged) My manner 
of dressing? You dare! (Henriette crosses l. 
Front, Albert following her) 

Albert. Yes, that will end to-day — 

Henriette. And then you'll begin again to- 
morrow ! 

Albert. Yes. 

Henriette. And do you think for one minute 
that I'll go on listening to you while you insult me 
to my face ? Are you crazy ? You are the vain one, 
to think you can come here and insult a woman to 
her face. You are the frivolous one, you are 
the 

Albert, (slightly perturbed) Be careful what 
you are saying! 

Henriette. I'll take care of that. — Let me tell 
you that you are a detestable cynic. You are dis- 
gustingly personal; always dwelling on details, on 
the least 

Albert. Which is as much as calling me a block- 
head? 

Henriette. Just about. You would be com- 
pletely so, if you didn't read your morning paper 
regularly; so regfularly that I know in advance ex- 
actly what you are going to say to me during the 
day. 

Albert. Why not call me a parrot ? 

Henriette. That would compliment you, for 
you don't speak as well as a parrot ; a parrot's mem-: 
ory never gets clouded, a parrot has at least the com- 
mon politeness to 
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Albert, (between his teeth) I won't stand for 
this. I wonder how you could have endured me so 
long if you thought me such a fool. 

Heneiette. I considered you harmless. 

Albert. Are you aware that you have wounded 
me cruelly? 

Henriette. You have wounded me. Thank 
Heaven, though, we had this discussion ! Now I'll 
know how to conduct myself toward you in the 
future. 

Albert. Thank Heaven for the same thing! It 
was high time, too. I grieve to think that only last 
night, I had fully made up my mind to ask you to 
be my wife ! 

Henriette. My dear friend, if you ever do so, 
I shall show you the door immediately. 

(Enter Jacques hurriedly. Henriette runs to him 
as for protection.) 

Jacques. What's all this noise about? What's 
the matter? 

Henriette. Oh, Jacques — I'm so glad you've 
come. 

Albert. Deuced glad you came when you did; 
you put an end to our pleasant little tete-a-tete. 

Jacques. But what's happened ? 

Henriette. Well, Monsieur here 

Albert. No, it was Mademoiselle who 



(Henriette and Albert each take an arm of 
Jacques and bring him down stage, c. His at- 
tention is constantly changing from one to the 
other, as they address him in turn.) 

Henriette. Just think, Jacques 

Albert. Jacques, she had the audacity to- 



Henriette. Stop! I'm going to tell him 
first 

Jacques. You're both too excited to explain any- 
thing. — Albert, you take a little stroll and cool off. 
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Albert. (retreating toward the door) 
Charmed 

Henriette. Then I can draw a free breath. 

Jacques, (to Albert) I'll fix up things while 
you're away. 

Albert, (to both) I won't give in, 

Henriette. Neither will I. 

Jacques. Tut, tut ! 

Albert. Adieu, Mademoiselle. 

Henriette. Adieu. 

Jacques. Adieu, Albert, (exit Albert) 

Henriette. Thank goodness, we're rid of him! 

Jacques, (sympathetically) Tell me all about it. 

Henriette. (sits down on sofa, inviting Jacques 
by a gesture to do the same. He sits beside her) 
That man invented the most abominable things 
about me ; even criticized me to my face ! 

Jacques. He did ! ? 

Henriette. It was so ridiculous — makes me 
sick to think about it. 

Jacques. My dear Henriette, don't think about 
it. Albert must have behaved like a brute to make 
you so angry. 

Henriette. Yes, don't you think so? — You 
think I'm right ? 

Jacques, (loyally) Of course I do. 

Henriette. (at her ease once more) You en- 
courage me, Jacques. 

Jacques. When I saw you were angry, I said to 
myself at once : " Henriette is right." 

Henriette. Really, did you ? 

Jacques. I said it because I knew you were by 
nature peace-loving and considerate 

Henriette. (with profound conviction) Well, 
I think that's the least that could be said of me. 

Jacques. In any event, you are always tactful, 
you always 
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Henriette. You know me, Jacques ! 

Jacques. I flatter myself. I felt instinctively 
that you could not be wrong. You have always been 
so admirably poised, so polite on all occasions. 

Henriette. {with perfect simplicity) Frankly 
now, do I ever lose my temper when I am with you ? 

Jacques, (in good faith) Never. With me you 
are always patient, gracious, modest 

Henriette. But I recall a little while ago, I 
made you suffer 

Jacques. Yes, I was unhappy. But " if after 
every storm comes such a calm ! " 

Henriette. It was all my fault. You under- 
stand me ; you are truly a friend. 

Jacques. Nothing more? {rising, but standing 
near her. Henriette blushingly looks down at her 
shoe) 

Henriette. Oh 

Jacques. Prove to me that you mean that sin- 
cerely. 

Henriette. What do I have to do? {same busi- 
ness) 

Jacques. Place your future in my hands : marry 
me. 

Henriette. {with downcast eyes) I was just 
thinking about it. {same business but with re- 
pressed joy) 

Jacques, {about to embrace her) Ah! 

Henriette. Wait! {complete metamorphosis. 
Her joy is still present, but it has taken on a playful, 
serio-comic aspect. Rising, and putting her hand 
in his) 

Jacques. Why do you hesitate ? 

Henriette. Jacques, do you remember what I 
told you not long ago ? 

Jacques. Yes. 

Henriette. In spite of that, are you quite sure 
that I am not vain? and coquettish? 
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Jacques. I am certain. 

Henriette. You are also firmly resolved to be 
my moral guide, such a guide as I spoke to you 
about ? 

Jacques, (stolid as ever) I am. 

Henriette. I make one condition. 

Jacques. Name it. 

Henriette. On your word of honor? 

Jacques. On my word of honor. Tell me. 

Henriette. Will you swear to tell me, without 
pity, every time you find me at fault? Swear. 

Jacques. I swear. 

Henriette. Then you have my promise. 

Jacques, (as they embrace) Dearest! 
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ITH the immensely increased demand for new 
plays lor purposes of production by amateurs 

W comes a correspondingly great demand for a care- 

ful selection of those plays which can be easily 
and well presented by clubs and colleges. The 
plays in the present series have been chosen with 
regard to their intrinsic value as drama and liter- 
ature, and at the same time to their adaptability to the needs and 
limitations of such organizations. 

The Series, under the personal supervision of Mr. Barrett H. 
Clark, instructor in the department of Dramatic Literature at 
Chautauqua, New York, assistant stage manager and actor with 
Mrs. Fiske (season 1912-1913), now comprises ten volumes, and fifteen 
more will make their appearance during the year. Eventually 
there will be plays from ancient Greece and Bome, Italy, Spain, 
Prance, Russia, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, repre- 
■entatlve of some of the best drama of all ages and lands. 

Each volume is prefaced by a concise historical note by Hr. Clark, 
and with a few suggestions for staging. 



Plays Now^ Ready 

INDIAN SUMMER, a comedy In one act by Meiiaao and 
HAi^nvT. This little plar. by two of the most famous writers of 
comedy of the last century, has been played at the Oom£dle Fran- 
caUe at Paris for upwards of forty years, and remains one of the 
brightest and most popular works of the period. Pbiob 25 Obbts. 

ROSALIE, by MAX Maitbby. A " Grand Guienol " comedy In 
one act, f uUof vei-ve andclever dialogue. Bosalle, the stubborn maid, 
leads her none too amiable master and mistress into uncomfortable 
complications by refusing to open the front door to a supposed guest 
of wealth and Influence. Pbiok 25 Cents. 

MODESTT. by PA0I. Hbbvibu. A delightful trifle by one of the 
most celebrated of Urlng dramatists. Pbios 25 Cents. 

THE ART OF BEING BORED. (Le Monde oU Von s'Ennuie), a 
comedy in three acts by Edoitabd Paiixebon. Probably the best- 
known and most freauently acted comedy of manners In the realm 
of nineteenth century French drama. It Is replete with wit and 
comic situations. For nearly forty years it has held the stage, 
while countless imitators have endeavored to reproduce its fresh- 
ness and charm. Price 25 Cents. 

A MARRIAGE PROFOSAI., by Anton Tohbkhoff, a comedy 
in one act, by one of the greatest of modern Russian writers. This 
little farce is very popular In Bussia, and satirizes the peasants of 
that country in an amusing manner. Pbiob 25 Cents. 

THE GREEN COAT, by Alfbed de Musset and Ehiiji AuorBB. 
A slight and comic character sketch of the life of Bohemian artists 
In Paris, written by one of France's greatest poets and one of her 
best-known dramatists. Peiob 25 Cents- 

THE WAGER, by Giuseppe Giaoosa. This one act poetic 
comedy, written by the most celebrated dramatist of modem Italy, 
was the author's first work. It treats of a wager made by a proud 
Toun«r page, who risks his life on the outcome of a game of chess. 
Pbicb 2S Cents- 



THE LITTLE SHEPHERDESS, a poetic comedy In one act, 
by Andre Eivoibe. A charming pastoral sketch by a well-known 
French poet and dramatist. Played with success at the Com^dle 
Francaise. Price 25 Cents. 

PHORMIO, a Latin comedy by Tebenoe- An up-to-date version 
of the famous comedy. One of the masterpieces of Latin drama; 
the story of a father who returns to find that his son has married 
aslave girl. Phormlo, the parasite-villain who causes the numerous 
comic complications, succeeds in uuraveline the difScultles, and 
all ends happily. Price 25 Cents, 

THE TWINS, a Latin farce by Plautscs, upon which Shake- 
speare founded his Comedy of Errors. Price 25 Cents. 

THE BOOR, by Anton Tchekoff. A well-known farce by the 
celebrated Russian master; It is concerned with Bussian peasants, 
and portrays with masterly skill the comic side of country life, 
Pbiob 25 Cents. 

THE BLACK PEARL, by Viotorien Sabdoit. One of Sardou's 
most famous comedies of intrigue. A house has, It is thought, 
been robbed. But through skilful investigation it is found that the 
havoc wrought has been done by lightning. Fbioe 25 Cents. 

CHARMING LEANDRE, by Theodobb de BANVii,iiE. The 

author of " Grlngoire " is here seen In a poetic vein, yet the French- 
man's innate sense of humor recalls, iu this satirical little play, the 
genius of Mollere. Pbiob 25 Cents. 

THE POST-SCRIPTUM, by Emile Augieb. Of this one-act 
comedy Pro'essor Brander Matthews writes: "... one 
of the brightest and most brilliant little one-act comedies In any 
language, and to be warmly recommended to American readers." 
Price 25 Cents. 

THE HOUSE OF FOCRCHAMBAULT. by Emile AtroiBB. 
One of the greatest of recent French family dramas. Although the 
play is serious in tone, It contains touches which entitle it to a 
position among the best comedies of mauneia of the times. Priob 
50 Obnts. 



THE DOCTOR I« SPITE OF mMSELF. by MOUERI. A 

famous farce by the greatest of Freucli dramatists. Sganarelle has 
to be beaten before he will acknowledge that he Is a doctor, which 
he Is not. He then works apparently miraculous cures. The play 
Is a sharp satire on the medical profession in the 17th Century- 

PRIBE 25 CENTS' 

BRIGNOl, AND HIS DAUGHTER, by CAPnS. The first 
comedy In English of the most sprisrhtly and satirical of present- 
day French dramatists. Price 50 Cents. 

CHOOSIIVG A CAREER, by G. A. de Caillavbt. Written by 
one of the authors of "Love Watches." A farce of mistaken 
identity, full of humorous situations and bright lines. PBioa 2S 

Cents. 

FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER, by Tristan Bebnabd. A 
clever farce by one of the most successful of French dramatists. 
It is concerned with the diflScultles of » bogus-Interpreter who 
does not know a word of French. Price 25 Cents 

PATER NOSTER. a poetic play in one act, b7 FbancmiB 
COPPEE. A pathetic Incident of the time of the Paris Commune. 
in 1871. Pbioe So Cents. 



